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For the Companion. 
NOEL DANE’S WORK. 
By Virginia FP. Townsend. 
CHapTer IX. 

There was something in Hubert’s manner that puz- 
sled Noel Dane. If he could have looked down into 
the heart and seen all that lay under that half agitat- 
ed, half sullen manner, he would have started back 
with horror; but this was not possible. 

§$o, most kindly and earnestly he pressed his invita- 
tion, talking to Hubert in a frank, cordial way, just 
like a friend and equal—not the faintest hint of taking 
on airs, or assuming that he, the well-bred, cultured 
student, was in any respect superior to the young sail- 
or, Whose constant tutors had been coarseness, igno- 
rance and poverty. 

“[ don’t think that Amy better go off anywhere. 
She can stay here with me,” was Hubert’s frequent re- 
ply to the other’s persuasions and arguments. 

The truth is, he hardly knew what he was saying. 
Here, at his side, was the one person in the world whom 
he dreaded to see; the one whom he had so foully 
wronged, seeking to do him a kindness such as had 
never entered into any other human thought. It was 
strange, it was awful! Every word was like a live coal, 
dropping with its fiery smart upon the soul of Hubert 
Barrows. 7 

“But see here, now, Barrows,” continued Noel, rip- 
ping away the tufts of gray grass with his horsewhip, 
and calling him Barrows, too, just as though they had 
been intimate friends all their lives, ‘‘you’d better think 
itover. Mother and Lilian, there, have just set their 
hearts on having the child up at our house until the 
funeral. It can’t be quite pleasant or comfortable for 
her here with so much going on, and that dead woman 
inthe house. We’ll take the best of care of her. The 
change will do her good, and it will be such a disap- 
pointment on all sides to go back without her.” 

Hubert looked up at the speaker with something 
struggling in his face. What was it? Astonishment, 
sullenness, pride, dislike? Noel wished he knew. 

Then his eyes dropped. He stuck the toe of his boot 
into the sand. 

“You’re very good,” he said, again, ‘“‘but I think 
she’d better stay at home. She isn’t used to going off 
among folks.” 

And yet if any man but this one, to whom he had 
done that deadly wrong, had made Hubert this offer, 
how eagerly he would have accepted it! 

At last Noel thought he would bring in some fresh 
forces to his aid. 

“Come here, children,” turning to the little girls. 
“T can’t do much with him,” he said, playfully nod- 
ding toward Hubert, as they bounded up. “He’s as 
hard asa stone, but perhaps you'll meet with better 
success than I, and find a way to melt him.” 

Hubert tried to smile, and wished the earth would 
open and let him down, away from the sight of that 
face and voice. 

“O, do let her go,” pleaded,Lilian; “we all want her 
so much, and she shall have such a good time!” 

“Yes, Hubert, you don’t know how I want to go. 
Please let me,” pleaded Amy. 

Her brother looked at her, and thought it was hard 
enough that little sister of his should suffer for his sin; 
but how could he tell her she could go with this man? 

Something in his look touched Amy. She remem- 
bered that afternoon by the seashore, and the thought 
struck her that Hubert might be grieved that she was 
80 ready to leave him all alone in the old home, and go 
off with the fine people to the grand house. 

So, her lips all a-quiver with the effort it cost her, 
she managed to say, ““Well, Hubert, if you don’t want 
to be left here all alone in the old house, I’ll stay with 
you.” But really, it seemed very much like closing the 
gates of Eden on the child. 

Hubert sawit all with the rest. How could he refuse 
that face, the only face in the world that he loved? 

“Well, I won’t say another word. You may go, 
Amy,” he answered, suddenly. 

“O, that is so good!” cried Lilian, clapping her 
hands. 

“O, Hubert, I am so glad,” said Amy; and sheclung 
t0 him fondly. 

“Well, now scamper right off and get ready,” added 
a feeling that the sooner all this was over the 

r. 

So Amy hurried off into the house with lighter feet 
than she had ever carried there before, believing herself 
the happiest little girl in the world. 
wer a dreadful shabby looking dress, and I’m 
a avs to go up there among those fine folks with 

 atard pai but then these new shoes are so nice— 
g am that dear old doctor sent them! Who 
Srenns believed there was all these nice folks in 
rot : and poor Miss Page had to die before I 
nd it out.” Her rapid fingers laced up the gaiters 
While she talked. 
ean little girl disappeared Noel had turned to her 
im “omy saying, ‘What a nice little thing she is! Lil- 
ae taken a wonderful fancy to her. I can under- 
wi good deal better how you must feel toward her, 
use I too have only one little sister.” 


THE STRUGGL 


praise of his sister. 
matter what I am!” 
Noel thought these words gave him a glimpse into 
some hurt and pain beneath. If he could only reach 
the place where the life lay in the strange, silent nature 
before him. Noel looked at the young sailor with some 
interest and yearning, that almost surprised himself. 
Stirred by it he spoke suddenly. “I was coming 
over to see you a few nights ago.” 

“Was you?” said Hubert, a start and a little wince, 
as though something galled him. , 
“Yes; Iwas going down the river the next day for 
some fish, and it struck me that you might like to go 
alongand help manage the boat; but I didn’t get here.” 
Hubert knew that well enough. So it was his bene- 
factor on the way to do him good that he had felled to 
the earth and then robbed. O, little wallet, lying there 
under your pillow of leaves and stones, if you could 
rise up and tell the truth! 

Some thoughts like these whirled through Hubert’s 
brain like fire, and fell down into his heart and froze 
there. Was there a God, as the dying old woman had 
said, who had watched over all this, and had his pun- 
ishment come already ? 

O, little wallet; lyimg under the stones and leaves, 
where none could find you! 

I think Noel might have noticed Hubert’s silence, 
but with the last clause of his speech he had glanced 
toward the grove. 

The sight brought back those few dreadful moments 
there in all their life and vividness. 


“She is a dear little thing; no 





dropped on the innocent little girl sitting by his side, 
his heart stirred with a new pity for her, so helpless, so 
friendless, so wholly guiltless of her brother’s sin! 
And as Noel thought of ali this, the carriage drove up 
to his own gate. 
To be continued. 
icici 
For the Companion. 
STARVING AMONG WOLVES. 


One winter a company of sledge voyagers, from one 
of the Arctic fur-trading forts, were camping for a short 
rest on the coast of Labrador. They slept in a small 
skin tent, leaving their provisions, consisting of cans 
of pemmican, (or dried, pressed meat,) outside, to be 
guarded by the draught-Jogs. 

In the middle of the night they were awakened by a 
noise close to the tent door. They rushed out, rifle in 
hand, to find the dogs engaged in fierce battle with a 
pack of wolves. 

The hungry brutes Lad smelt the meat, and seemed 
determined to appropriate it in spite of the dogs. Al- 
ready, with their sharp noses, they had tossed off the 
fur coverings, and seized more than half the cans, 
craunching them between their powerful jaws. 

Their numbers made them bold, for there were not 
less than fifty in the pack. There were enough of them 
to plunder the sledge and fight the dogs at the same 
time, and even the presence of the men, with their dead- 
ly rifles, availed but little to moderate their ferocious 
determination. 

When the fur-traders rushed from the tent and saw 
the situation of affairs, their first thought was to secure 
as much as possible of the meat. But the wolves had al- 
ready so much the advantage of the dogs that the sledge 
was in their possession. ‘To attempt to rescue a morsel 
of the precious load out of the midst of the snarling 
troop would be certain death. The utmost the men 
could do was to fire their guns into the midst of the 


ravenous brutes, and shout at the top of their voices to 
Hubert noticed | terrify them. 


E IN THE TENT. 


fearing, in the midst of all her tumult of delight and 
anticipation, that it was not just right to go off with 
these grand people and leave her brother all alone, 
“and I shall be back to-morrow before the funeral, you 
know; and O, Hubert, Miss Page is to have a white 
rose, after all. Aren’t you glad?” 

“Yes, I am;” the sweet brightness of her face and 
manner making him forget his troubled thoughts. 
“Take good care of yourself and be as happy as you 
can, my little sister.” 

Then hestood aside for Noel to enter the carriage, 
and the young man limped in stiffly. 
that. 

O, wallet, lying under the leaves and grasses out in 
the wood yonder! 

“Good-by, Barrows,” said Noel. “Can’t you come 
over and see us before we bring her back?” 

“I—I don’t b’lieve there’ll be time,” stammered the | that had been killed, and several of their own dead had 
young man. “Got a good deal to do.” been devoured, that the wolves withdrew. 

There was no power in all the world, Hubertthought,| After dragging out the miserable remainder of the 
strong enough to drag him over the threshold of Noel | jong night, the dejected traders saw the sun of the low, 
Dane. dim Northern day creep over the south-east horizon. 

Then the carriage drove away with the young man, | They tried to summon courage and look their situation 
with the sweet face of his sister on one side, and the| poldly in the face. They had but one dog now out of 


bright, eager one of Amy on the other. their team of four. Another still survived, but he had 
Hubert stood and watched it. If it had belonged to| peen so disabled by the wolves that he had to be killed. 


One man secured a single can—which he was obliged 
to wrench out of the jaws of a wolf, at the expense of 
a wound in the had, from the creature’s teeth. 

It was not till the last piece of pemmican had been 


taken from the sledge, and the carcasses of the two dogs . 


any body else how glad he would have been; but now 
every kind word and deed wrought only pain, sharp 
and terrible, in his soul! 

I think Lilian did most of the talking on the ride 





No traces had yet been obtained ef the robber, and 
it suddenly struck Noel that Hubert, living in the vi- 
cinity of the wood, might possibly have seen some one 
hanging around there within a few days, who, followed 
up, would prove to be the criminal, so he spoke. 

“Have you seen any body skulking around here late- 
ly? a man,I should think he would have a sort of 
hang-dog look—but of this I am not certain.” 

“No; I don’t remember,” hurrying the words out on 
a single breath. 

“The truth is, I was set upon, knocked down, robbed 
and left for dead in that thicket; no thanks to the rob- 
ber that I wasn’t,” continued Noel. “I was coming 
over here that very night to find you,asI said. We've 
kept the matter close, hoping to get on the track of the 
man. I tell you, Barrows, because I thought you might 
have seen some person in this vicinity about that 
time.” 

It was an awful moment for Hubert Barrows. The 
blood went down out of the sunburnt face; the muscles 
about his mouth twitched. There was a kind of scared, 
shocked look in the glance that met Noel’s, and then 
went away from it guiltily; but the young student had 
seen it. 

“There wasn’t any body round as I saw,” he replied, 
in a voice low and dry, and sounding strangely to him- 


way, with a sort of instinct that her brother might 
have something private to say to the young man. “I’m 
all ready now.” 

A moment later the two little girls met at the gate. 

“‘Won’t you set them inside, Barrows?” asked Noel. 
“You’ve been very spry,” turning to Amy with that 
smile of his, that entered your heart with sudden light 
and warmth. 

Hubert put the girls carefully into the carriage, and 
then Amy leaned outside. ‘You won’t miss me much, 
will you, Hubert?” and she put up her mouth for a kiss. 

He bent down and gave her that, but he did not speak 
one word—he could not. 

“How he does love her!”’ thought Noel, standing by. 
“There must be something good in the fellow. HowI 
wish I could get at him and help him!” 





“Yes,” said Hubert, roused in spite of himself by this 


“T shall think of you all the time, Hubert,” said Amy, 


meeting the little girl’s lady mother. 
| .Wouid she be a cold, stately lady, she wondered, that 


home, for Amy was not quite easy at the prospect of} another day. 


Their camp was on a desolate coast, a hundred miles 
from any human habitation, and destitute of trees or 
game. They had intended to spend but a night there. 
Fifty miles beyond it, was their smallest calculation for 
The scattered fragments of dead wood 
left there by the summer tide would not last them more 


self,even. Then Amy burst ont of the door and shout- | 
ed to Lilian, who had wandered up the road a little 











than a week for fires—and food they must have or die. 
Only a single can of pemmican—scarcely three pounds 
—remained. 

The party held a short consultation, and it was final- 
ly decided that all but the one with the disabled hand 
should go on the ice in quest of seals, since it was out 
of the question to pursue their journey further on the 


| would freeze her into silence and shyness with the first 
| look? 
| Poor Amy reflected that she knew so very little about 
polite manners, like little girls who had been well 
brought up, and she was afraid, in that shy, fluttering 
heart of hers, that she should do something to shock 
| the tastes of the elegant lady. sledge with but one dog. They had ammunition enough, 
| As for Noel, he was unusually silent during the drive; | and could they but sight a living creature within range 
| only once in a while asking the children if they were | of their rifles, they would not starve. 
| comfortable, or making some half absent remarks about| There were five of them, able-bodied men, who were 
| the weather, or the landscape, or something of that|to go on the seal-hunt. They would not touch the 
| sort. can of meat, but left it for their wounded companion. 
| The truth is, he was puzzling himself all the time} After assisting him to sink the tent deeper, and forti- 
over young Barrows and his strange manners. Some- fy it in a manner with slabs of snow, they sallied forth, 
| thing seemed to stand between him and Noel. What taking the dog with them. 
| was it? and how could the latter remove it? When they had gone the lonely trader sat in his tent 
Suddenly Noel started, almost as though an arrow | over his smoky fire and nursed his lacerated hand. 
had wounded him. He cut the horse sharply with his| Three pounds of pemmican! and he looked doubtful- 
| whip, and the animal, going at a brisk pace before, | Jy at the little can. It was scarcely a bite sufficient for 
| reared and plunged on one side, bringing Noel to him-| a forenoon luncheon. Eight pounds of meat is consid- 
self, and requiring all his strength to control the crea- | eced a small enough allowance for one day to a man liv- 
ture. ing in the high latitudes, and having no vegetables! 
“How could you, Noel?” expostulated Lilian, in| But his comrades had promised to be back in twelve 


amazement, after her momentary fright was over. | hours, at longest, and he hoped they would bring good 
“He was doing well enough before.” ; cheer. 


Her brother looked at her in a kimd of shocked, be-| So he spent the day, part of the time asleep, rolled 
wildered way, that showed he only half took in her| yp in his furs, part of the time cleaning his rifle, and 
meaning. The scared, guilty glance he had seen in| part of the time looking abroad over the wintry waste, 
young Barrows’ eyes came back to him now, and be-| wishing he might possibly discover some signs of life. 
hind that came something else with a sort of blinding | Not a creature was stirring, and the prospect was gloo 
light and swiftness; but in a moment Noel saw the| my in the extreme. 
whole clearly, and knew who it was that had attacked| Two days passed. He had eaten the last of his pem- 
him in the woods that night, knocked him senseless to| mican. The hunters had not made their appearance. 
| the ground and then robbed him. Another day came and went in hunger and weary wait- 

That guilty look told the whole story. ing. 

He saw, too, how the parts all fitted into each other,| Inthe meantime the hand of our lonely castaway had 
and that Hubert Barrows, dwelling near the woods | begun to heal, so that he was able to use his gun a lit- 
and prowling around them, had every opportunity to| tle. This mercy, however, did not seem ‘o improve his 
choose his time and place for attacking his victim in | condition, for though he exhausted his failing strength 
the thicket. in the eager search for game, the only animal life that 

Noel was dreadfully shocked, and his first feeling one | he could discover was a fish-eagle, at which he fired an 
of strong wrath toward his enemy. unavailing shot. 

This was natural, you know; but when his glance| Desperat2 with hunger, he now boiled several of the 
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raw skins which were packed in the sledge, and drank 
the broth. Some of the skins were worth a hundred 
dollars, but all their value to him in this extremity 
was, that they served to keep life in him a little longer. 

And a miserable resort they were, indeed. Death 
stared him in the face—every hour nearer and nearer. 

Then the wolves came again. None but these grisly 
creatures, it seemed, ever crossed that tract of lifeless 
territory. Ranging fast and far for food, they gallop 
over uncounted leagues that yield them no prey, and 
haunt the Northern winter like famished fiends. 

The lonely trader was in his tent, shivering over a 
few sticks of his almost spent fuel, and brooding over 
his lot in a mood little short of despair. Hope and love 
of life leaped up within him when he heard the first 
howl. He could shoot the wretches and make them 
yield him meat. It would be a fit revenge for the star- 
vation they had caused him. 

He was too hasty in his reckoning. There were ten 
in the pack, and the fury of their hunger was infernal. 
He shot dead two of the number, emptying both barrels 
of his rifle. They gave him no chance to reload. Eight 
mad mouths licked up the two carcasses as if they had 
been crusts. 

It was only a taste. 
tent. 

Three snarling heads were already at the door. The 
alarmed trader thrust flaming brands in their faces. 
They drew back for an instant. Five more were ready 
to crowd forward. 

They tore the tent with their teeth, and one gaunt 
miscreant leaped inside. Then another and another. 
He clubbed his rifle and fought for life. One fell sense- 
less before him. Another yelled, limping away with a 
broken leg. Every effective hit gained him a second’s 
respite. But they were too many for him. He was 
growing weaker. His blows fell with less force, and 
already he had felt the fangs of one of the wolves in his 
flesh. 

What is that? A shout of voices, the angry barking 
of a dog, and the rapid crack, crack of five rifles at the 
door of the tent. The famished man looked up, feebly 
panting with pain and exhaustion, as his comrades 
shot and clubbed the wolves, and then fell fainting uv- 
on the ground. His friends had been caught on a floc 
that drifted them from the main ice, and had escaped 
almost by miracle. They brought home two seals and 
several small Arctic fowls. In the fresh supply of food 
and the joy of his comrades’ return the starved solitary 
soon found his strength and spirits again. A few days 
afterwards the fur-traders were able to leave this un- 
lucky spot on foot, and procuring aid of the Esquimaux, 
they made their way safely to their intended station. 

?. B. 


They wanted the man in the 
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For the Companion. 
SICK OF LIFE. 

“Sick of life at sixteen!” cried Aunt Mercy, suspend- 
ing her knitting-work in astonishment. 

“Yes, I am,” replied little Nellie Walters, sinking 
farther back in the luxurious arm-chair which she occu- 
pied, with a lugubrious countenance. “T’m always sick 
of life on Mondays; they seem to me the dullest, drear- 
iest days of the year. I get so bewildered and nervous 
on Sunday that it unfits me for every thing.” 

“Bewildered and nervous on Sunday! Why, it’s the 
sweetest, most glorious privilege I have, that ef enjoy- 
ing the holy Sabbath,” replied Aunt Mercy. 

“Well, I wish I could say so; but I can’t. Every 
thing the minister says annoys me. It seems as if he 
knew every thing I did and thought, almost. Yester- 
day I wore my new blue hat and velvet sacque, and of 
course I thought about it all last week; and, to be sure, 
I knew I looked well in them, and do what I would I 
couldn’t keep my thoughts from them till the sermon 
began, and then I do believe the minister preached 
right at my new blue bonnet and velvet sacque.” 

“Don’t you believe any body else had new things?” 
asked Aunt Mercy. 

“Yes, of course; but I don’t know why he should hit 
us so. I felt as if I didn’t care if I never wore them 
again. I don’t think ministers ought to be personal. 
Week before last I went to the theatre—you know how 
I always had wanted to go, and Uncle Charles took me. 
Well, would you believe it? Mr. N. preached right at 
me again. I don’t think it is quite fair.” 

“Did you enjoy your visit at the theatre?” 

“Some parts of it very much. I must say, though, 
that the dancing disgusted me, and I wished myself at 
home a dozen times.” 

“And how did you feel when Mr. N. preached at you, 
as you call it?” 

“Well, what he said was right, no doubt, but one 
don’t like to have every thing one does thrust in one’s 
face, you know.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Only a few weeks ago I had a quarrel with Milly 
Stokes, one of my schoolmates. I haven’t spoken to 
her since. Well, the very next Sunday Mr. N. preached 
something about forbearing one another. I forget just 
what it was, but he described exactly what I did, and 
I never felt so mortified. It really seems as if he makes 
so many flings at me—I do believe he hears, some way, 
all I do and say.” 

“And what was it yesterday ?” 

“Yesterday? O, more in a general way, he made me 
think of about every thing I had done during the week. 
I tried not to listen; [ looked through the hymns; I 
counted the heads before me, but I heard every word. 
He told me that I neglected my class; that I encour- 
aged evil speaking; that I thought bad things about 
my neighbors; that I liked fashionable people and fine 
clothes; that I seldom, if ever, thought of my soul, or 
of the future; that I was afraid to face death; that I 
Toved pleasure, and I don’t know what else.” 

“Well, my dear, and if your conscience accuses you 
thus powerfully, why do you go to church ?” 

“Because I have always been accustomed to, and fa- 
ther and mother wish it; besides, I don’t think my con- 
science would accuse me if he didn’t bring it all up so 
plain before me.” 

“Ah, Nellie, Mr. N. don’t think of you; depend upon 
it. Idon’t suppose the man knows whether you wear 
blue or yellow; but he learns from the Bible what the 


ty, and longing after forbidden pleasures. It is God’s 
Word that condemns you, child, not Mr. N. Suppose 
instead of finding fault with the minister, you try to 
overcome your own faults, looking to God to help you. 
Suppose you try to be forbearing with your school- 
mates; to visit often among the poor and needy; to 
dress in plainer style, and give to those who can scarce- 
ly dress at all; to think of the future as a reality, and 
prepare yourself for death by right living. You are 
not too young to do all these things, and you would 
gain a happiness that would compensate you for every 
worldly loss. Then you would call the Sabbath a de- 
light and honorable; then you would not long for any 
forbidden pleasure, nor be weary of life. Every one 
about you would be a gainer through your gain; you 
would not only enjoy yourself, but give enjoyment to 
others. I should find you on Monday morning with a 
bright face, ready to engage anew, strengthened and 
hopeful, in all the duties of life.” 

Nellie listened, and sighed, and smiled, and promised 
herself that she would try in earnest. ALMA. 





THE CAPTAIN’S ERROR. 


He that rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong; 
Deep as hell I count his error, 
Let him hear my song. 


Brave the captain was; the seamen 
Made a gallant crew— 

Gallant sons of English freemen, 
Sailors bold and true. 

But they hated his oppression, 
Stern he was and rash; 

So for every light transgression 
Doomed them to the lash. 


Day by day more harsh and cruel 
Seemed the captain’s mood; 
Secret wrath like smothered fuel 
Burnt in each man’s blood; 

Yet he hoped to purchase glory, 
Hoped to make the name 

Of his vessel great in story 
Wheresoe’er he came. 

So they passed by capes and islands, 
Many a harbor mouth, 

Sailing under — highlands, 
Far within the south. 


Ona cr when they were going 
O’er the vast expanse, 

In the north, her canvas flowing, 
Rose a ship of France; 

Then the captain’s color heightened, 
Joyful came his speech ; 

But a cloudy gladness lightened 
In the eyes of each. 

“Chase,” said he; the ship flew forward, 
And the wind did blow; 

Stately, lightly went the Norward, 
Till she neared the foe. 


When they looked at him they hated, 
Had what they desired; 

Mute with folded arms they waited— 
Not a gun was fired. 

But they heard the foeman’s thunder 
Rattling out their doom; 

All the air was torn in sunder, 
Crashing went the boom; 

Spars were splintered, decks were shattered, 
Bullets fell like rain, 

Over mast and decks were scattered 
Blood and brains of men. 

Spars were - ana decks were broken, 
Every mother’s son— 

Down they dropt—no word was spokeu— 
Each beside his gun. 


On the decks, as they were lying, 
Were their faces grim ; 

In their blood, as they lay dying, 
Did they smile on him. 

Those on whom he had reliance 
For his noble name, 

With one smile of grim defiance 
Sold him unto shame. 

Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 
Pale he turned and red, 

Till himself was deadly wounded, 
Falling on the dead. 


Dismal error! fearful slaughter! 
Years have wandered by— 
Side by side beneath the water 
Crew and captain lie; 
There the sunlit ocean tosses 
O’er them mouldering, 
And the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of wing. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 





For the Companion. 

A WORKING-GIRL’S STORY. 
“If you please, ladies, I’m only a sewing-girl, and I 
don’t get much money. It was rather hard of Miss 
Maynard to cut me down fifty cents, because she said 
the work was plain. Why, ladies, there wouldn’t one 
of you stitch all them tucks for the money I charged 
her. 
“What is three dollars to a rich woman like Miss 
Maynard? I’m told she makes nothing of giving fifty 
or a hundred dollars for a dress, and buys real lace the 
same as I would fling my pennies down, if I had ’em to 
fling. 
Yes, miss, the world has used me rather hard; I’m 
not twenty, yet. No, miss, I wasn’t born here, I’m an 
English girl. I was born in a dark alley in London; a 
sorrowful place it were, to be sure. I hope you may 
never see such; and my parents was good, honest, 
Christian people, that tried to bring me up right, from 
the first, and worked themselves sick to earn a decent 
living; which wasn’t decent, after all. 
“What I mean, miss, is, that the place where we had 
to live was so filthy! And when they were sick we 
had to part with all our little nice things, and we had 
to eat, as it were, with our fingers, and without dishes, 
cooking as we could, so that it never seemed quite de- 
cent, though we did try hard to be clean. 

“At Jast I had to be sent out. You don’t know what 
that means, perhaps, but I do to my cost. Father took 
a spell of the rheumatism, so that his joints swelled, 
and mother had gone weak for some time, along of a 
dreadful pain in her side; and little Molly, I never can 
talk of her, miss, without the tears coming, for there 
never was, on all the bright earth, a more beautiful 
thing than our little Molly. 

“T do assure you, miss, that one of the biggest paint- 
ers in London, miss, just seeing me out with her, one 
day, made me go into his room, all full of busts, and 
pictures, and great figures in white marble, and he 
painted her on canvas, and said she was as beautiful as 
an angel. Three times I went, while he took her face, 
and then he give me a pound. 

“There’s no tellin’ the good that pound did us, miss. 

“Well, little Molly always seemed delicater than most 
children, and if it hadn’t been for some ladies as give 


“But, as I told you, ladies, I had to be sent out. It 
come dreadful hard of me to beg; I’d rather have did 
any thing; but we couldn’t starve, and mother had 
hopes as the warm weather, coming, would build fa- 
ther up, and when built up, work was always ready for 
him. There wasn’t a lazy bone in his body; not one. 

“Well, sometimes I’d come home with pennies enough 
to get bread and a little meat for all of us; then we 
were happy. But if I didn’t, why there was generally 
enough to feed little Molly, which begun to grow thin 
and sickly. Ah! if you could have seen her beautiful 
eyes, they’d have haunted you, miss, as they do me, al- 
ways. 

“There was a poor, foreign boy in the next door to 
us, supporting his old grandfather. Sometimes he 
heard me sing at home, and one day he said, ‘If you will 
learn some songs, I will play my guitar, and we can go 
out together, and make much money.’ 

“So every night I went in to learn to sing. There 
was only his old blind grandfather there, which, through 
sorrow, had gone very low in his spirits, but even he 
used clap his hands, sometimes, and say how very nice 
it was. 

“So, by-and-by, we went out together, and people 
would stop to listen, and throw pennies, and often sil- 
ver pieces in the hat. And then we lived very well in- 
deed, and father got better, and we put away a little of 
the money to last against a rainy day. 

“One morning when I were going, little Molly ran 
to the head of the stairs to kiss me. 

“*Good-by, Anne, good-by,’ she said; ‘I’m going up 
to heaven; a big man will carry me.’ 

“I asked mother what she meant, and she said she 
didn’t know, but she’d been talking so all the day be- 
fore; it seemed to make her happy, and she wouldn’t 
stop her, though it made her feel bad. 

“So I kissed her, and eried out good-by, all the way 
down stairs; and I thought how her voice sounded like 
a bird’s, and what a sweet jsinger she would make, by- 
and-by; and somehow it made my voice feel stronger, 
and put heart into it. 

“Her little words kept following me, but I didn’t 
think there was any meaning in ’em, only a freak, like, 
of the child’s. But O, ladies, when I went home; O, 
when I went home, I had to stop for a minute; she lay 
on the bed, all in white, and there was a strange lady 
there, sittin’ by her side and looking at her as if she 
had never seen a thing so beautiful. 

“T couldn’t believe it. I cried out, What was the 
matter? And then I saw mother with her head down 
in her hands, and father with his head in his hands; 
and then I knew that something terrible must have 
happened. 

“She had never had such a pretty dress on in her life 
as she had then; and O, I couldn’t believe it. It 
seemed as if my heart grew like a stone, all at once, 
and I screamed without hardly knowing what I was 
about, and tore my hair, till they had to hold me; it 
come upon me so suddent like, you see. 

“How did she die, miss? I'll tell you. 

“Mother wert out to buy a little tea, and took her 
with her. Once in the store the child let go her hand; 
and when mother turned, she missed her. There was 
a great cry in the street that some child was knocked 
down, but she couldn’t believe it was little Molly, for it 
wasn’t a minute since she had her by the hand. Ah, 
ladies, it was God’s will, and the child knew where she 
were going, through some warning the angels give her, 
I suppose. 

“That took all the silver, ladies, to put her decently 
away; and more, too, which kind ladies give us; so it 
didn’t worst us so badly as it might; but it were a sort 
of death-blow to the poor mother. 

“She never could forgive herself for taking it out as 
she did that day. She growed paler, and the pain in 
her side always kept her holding of it and coughing, 
short-like, as if there wasn’t the breath to spare. But, 
thank Heaven, I took care of the family, too, for father 
had a sickness so bad that every body thought he must 
go to the hospital; and he thought so, too. 

“Poor mother, I couldn’t part with her, so she lived 
easy, while she did live, thank God! It was my fine 
constitution kept me up, young ladies, for the poor 
Italian boy took a cough, and was obliged to stay at 
home three days out of the six, till at last the deaf and 
blind old grandfather, his mind bein’ gone, were sent 
to the poor-house, and mother took the Italian boy, 
Berny—that’s what we always called him—right into 
our poor room, and nursed him till he died. 

“T’ll never forget that hard winter, nor how sure he 
were, poor lad, that he were always going to get well 
and go back to his Italy, his own dear country. And 
the very hour before he died he said that he was bet- 
ter, and to-morrow he would go with me and sing 
‘Sweet Fatherland,’ 

“Well, miss, I had learned, of course, to play chords, 
and my voiee were very loud and fine. Now and then 
a lady would call me in and give me either a dress or a 
bonnet, and ask me why did such a fine looking girl 
sing in the streets, and I’d tell them if I only knew any 
other way to get a living, I’d be willin’; but I’d a sick 
mother to support, and a reg’lar round of customers al- 
ways give me something. 

“Once or twice some of them thought of having me 
take lessons in singing, and go to the concerts, or sing 
in some church; but they none of them ever did it. 

“The guitar belonged to me,I thought, after poor 
Berny was buried, and I went out with it regular. Rain 
or shine, I took it, and stood under archways in storms, 
till people all come to know me. 

“No, miss, I never got an uncivi! word. Nobody 
ever does, miss, it’s my opinion, as respects themselves. 
I always wore a veil over my face, and always tried to 
carry myself like a lady, though I was only a poor 
street-singer. 

“One day as I was singing, something fell from the 
roof of the house and struck me on the shoulder. I 
fainted away, and when I come to I was in a handsome 
room with two or three people about me. 

“‘Her arm is broken,’ I heard somebody say. 
must be sent to the hospital.’ 

“On that I cried out that I had a mother, and a home, 
such as it was, and a little money to keep me. 


“So there was a young man standing there, a carpen- 


‘She 


my arm, and they carried me to the wretched place tha; 
I called home; and there I found my father, who bad 
been sinking for a long time, just dying. 

“O, ladies, you needn’t wonder that I look Poverrs. 
struck and old before my time. I’ve had great ri 
and trouble. I’ve never seen any thing but want aa 
the dark side of life, except when I come into these 
handsome houses. I’ve buried my only sister, my fe 
ther, and my mother, and poor Berny, one by one, f, 
neral after funeral, and always struggling to get he 
money enough to keep us from starving and Toot 
over our head. , 
“John Hamlin, that was the name of the carpente, 
tried to help me after I got well. His sister was “ 
vant in a lady’s house, and he thought the lady would 
perhaps, take meas her maid. And she did. Then 
is where I learned to do plain sewing, and to fit and 
make dresses. 

“TI got my mother into a better place, while she lived 
poor darling, but it was hard to see her wasting sie 
and dying, as it were, day by day. But she was, 
great Christian, young ladies, and it were always he 
that comforted me, not me her. I never met her thet 
she hadn’t a smile for me, and it was the hardest blow 
of my life to see her put under the coffin-lid, and heer 
the hard clods fall down on her coffin. 

“Well, ladies, there was a cousin of mine in Amer. 
ca, and she used to write, begging me to come over, 
She was married, and very well off, andI could live 
with her, she said, till I could better myself. So I dia 
save up abit of money and come across the ocegy 
and found my poor cousin dead and buried. Of coun 
I had to go to work at what I could, and for a year} 
struggled very hard, but I got something to do at lg 
at plain sewing, and I’ve worked at it ever since, 
“T’ve never known what play was, miss; NO, not 
from a baby. I never had a doll, except as my moth. 
er would roll up an old gown or paper for me. |}; 
been work, work, struggle, struggle, for the bread tp 
put in my mouth and the clothes to put on my back, 
“And now, now John Hamlin writes to me that le 
has saved up a bit of money, and having no Telations, 
he thinks of coming to America. Yes, miss, he’s writ. 
ten all along—and—yes, I suppose I shall marry hin, 
if—if the Lord don’t see fit to take him away, It 
some folks’ lots, you know, ladies, to suffer in this 
world, and lose every thing. I’m thankful my mothe 
was a Christian, because she taught me how to bar 
trials and troubles. I thank you, ladies, for your kin¢ 
ness and attention. Good-morning.” M. A. D. 





For the Companion. 
RIDING A TURTLE. 


The small island of Serranay, in the Caribbean Sea, 
received its name from a Spanish sailor, Pedro Serrano 
who was cast away upon it and led a lonely Crusoe lift 
there for three years. 

When first thrown upon the sandy beach after tte 
shipwreck, and left the sole survivor of an ill-fated 
crew, Serrano looked about him in despair, and almost 
wished he had shared the fate of his shipmatcs wha 
the vessel struck upon the fatal bar, and the stom 
waves washed all on board of her into the sea. 

He was but half-clad, weak with hunger, thirst ani 
fatigue, sore with recent knocks and bruises, and de 
titute of arms or implements for hunting or fishing, 
or any instrument of help save a small clasp-knife. 
With this, and with his hands, he dug the sand « 
low water, in the hope of finding shell-fish. His seand 
was not rewarded, and then, with limbs nearly spent, 
his fierce hunger sent him staggering over the islani 
in forlorn explorations after food. 

He soon found plenty of birds, which, in their utter 
inacquaintance with man, were so tame as to ally 
themselves to be approached and seized, but as the sai- 
or had no fire, and no means of making any, he cowl 
not cook them, and his stomach at first revolted frm 
eating their raw flesh. 

The craving of famished nature, however, overcame 
his delicacy, and he not only brought himself to fe 
on raw fowl, but to drink the blood of the birds whic 
he caught—for there appeared to be no fresh watt 
upon the island. 

Of course, all his power of invention was set to wor 
to contrive a way to meet the demand for fire and ¥+ 
ter. For the first he searched daily to find a kind 
stones sufficiently hard to afford a spark. Failing 2 
this, he resorted to the expedient of soaking his met 
in the sea and drying it hard in the sun—a methoid 
counterfeit cookery that relieved the unpleasant m* 
ness of his food considerably. 

At length he thought he saw some hard pebbles 
der water on one side of the island, at extreme low tiét, 
and after some difficult diving, he succeeded in brit 
ing up several, which readily struck fire. 

With these, by much patient tryiag in tufts of dm, 
sun-heated grass, he fortunately made a blaze. Som 
trees and vines, with rank stalks, in the interior of the 
island, now furnished him with sufficient fuel to ros 
his food, and besides, he found among them sevel® 
sorts of nuts, which added a healthful variety to bi 
meals. 

How to supply himself with fresh water was a mud 
more difficult question. He had nothing with whic 
todig a hole to save rain water, sufficiently deep a 
shelter the fluid from the evaporating heat of the 
rid sun, and even had he possessed this, the soil ¥® 
too porous to retain the water for an hour. 

He observed that a certain part of the beach was* 
times the haunt of sea-turtles, and after his success# 
procuring fire, (which he took pains for scme tim! 
keep from going out) he killed some of the smalles® 
these creatures, and found them useful in more ¥# 
than one. ; 

Not only was their flesh excellent eating, but © 
blood, being cool, made him a drink far preferable 
the blood of the fowls, and their shells served as dis 
to catch the rain. 

Of these skeleton calabashes he soon accumulated 
large number, and finding a breezy spot near the on 
where some vines and thick palmettoes made a cons? 
shade, he hollowed out a sort of repository for his ® 
ter-pans and placed them there as fast as they» 
with rain. 

















human heart is—that it is full of selfishness, and vani- 


her little things, now and then, I don’t know what 
she’d have done. 


ter. It was his carelessness, he said, that I goF hurt, 
and he would see that I got home safe. The do¢tor set 


During long dry seasons his supply became 90" 
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palatable that be was frequently tempted to return to 
his beverage of turtles’ blood, but the ‘idea of drinking 
animal life of any sort was so barbarous, that he al- 
ways refrained from it as long as possible. 

It is impossible to describe the utter cheerlessness of 
poor Serrano’s solitude. With no company but the 
screaming sea-birds and scrambling turtles, the sun 
and stars, and the endlessly dashing ocean; with no- 
thing to do but catch and cook fowl by day and catch 
and cook turtle by night, filling up the intervals with 
eating, sleeping, whittling and gazing off oyer the 
waste of waters, it is a wonder the man did not die of 
sheer monotony and lonesomeness. It was, doubtless, 
the single hope of seeing, some day, a sail come in 
sight on the ocean, that nerved him to keep up the 
struggle of this desolate existence. 

One freak of his busy brain (and one which, doubt- 
less, kept it from preying upon itself) was to project 
and actually commence a shell palace or house, com- 
posed of the empty integuments of the turtles which he | 
had killed. 

Of course, in time he must accumulate an immense 
number of these shells—more than he could put to any 
ordinary use. By separating the largest of these at the 
suture on the side, he made of each a broad piece like 
a warrior’s buckler, and when bored with a knife, and 
hung together scale-fashion, with twisted grass, the 
whole formed a roof and walls of the quaintest imagin- 
able description. 

Poor Pedro, with a grim affectation of solitary pomp, 
called the queer structure his “hall of shields.” 

Every day he added something to it, and, having the 
trunk of a palm for its centre, the “palace” eventually 
grew to quite a height. But the diversion afforded by 
this building whim could not last. 

As month after month of his third year rolled by, 
the imprisoned sailor began to feel the constraint of 


most intolerable. At times he spent whole days fast- 
ing, with no employment but gazing steadily over the 
sea; and when night closed around him without a 
glimpse of a wandering sail, he wished for death. 

Still when death seemed to come near, he would feel 
the old instinct of preservation strong within him. 
Long exposure and coarse fare had made him hardy 
and powerful, and latterly he had condescended to attack 
none but the largest turtles, because they afforded choic- 
er bits for eating, more fat for fuel, (no small item, now 
that the dry wood was exhausted,) and broader shells 
for the possible uses of his wild life. Indeed, he almost 
formed the rash resolution of constructing a raft of 
these canoe-like spoils and trusting himself to the waves 
upon it. 

One night he grappled an enormous “green belly,” 
as she lay upon the sand, but found her bulk and ac- 
tivity too much for even his tough muscles. The crea- 
ture was as large as a small cart, and not liking the 
way Serrano seized her, and his evident intention of 
turning her upon her back, she started for the water 
while he was astride her neck, carrying the stout sailor, 
in spite of his resistance, along with her. 

In vain Pedro dug his heels into the sand and braced 
with all his might to stay the course of the aquatic 
monster. She dragged him into the sea—farther and 
farther—her would be captor still recklessly struggling 
to conquer her and turn her back to land. Deeper and 
deeper they went, till the hardy old salt was forced to 
own that she was too much for him, and let her go. 
She could live under water better than hecould. After 
floundering about for some time in the surf, Serrano 
landed, well out of breath, and concluded to content 
himself with smaller game. 

After this the island life of our castaway seaman went 
on with all its old and awful monotony of expectation 
and half-despair. 

“No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet sh 

Among the palms, and ferns, and idle grass; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in heaven, 

The hollow-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.” 

At last, however, it came. An English ship, blown 
out of her course, passed in sight and saw his signal 
fire, lay to, sent a boat and took him away. Great was 
the astonishment and interest excited by his appear- 
ance and story. Naked and shaggy as a bear, he came 
among the staring sailors like a being from another 
planet. 

They gave him clothes, but desired him to retain his 
hairy growth till he sheuld show himself in England, 
and thus corroborate the tale of his adventures by his 
singular looks. 

Serrano reached England, where (and soon after in 
Spain, his native land,) he was received with great at- 
tention, and finally was granted a small pension by his 
King. T. B. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS. 

The wide-awake, hard-working men are the mostsuc- 
Cessful business men of ourlargecities. Neither wealth 
lor honorable positions can be picked up in the streets 
like lost money. They must be obtained by steady, 
wcompromising labor. The New York correspondent 
of the Boston Journal shows how a young man of 
that city worked and persevered until he became 


tashier of the bank where he was first employed as an 
errand boy : 


The cashier of one of our leading banks resigned 
i time since, and the paying teller was immediate- 
Y elected to fill his place. He was quite a young man, 
and was promoted over the heads of those who had 
in the bank many years in subordinate positions. 

— secret of the promotion is well worth knowing. 
o € entered the bank when quite young. He resolved 
_make himself useful. Living farthest away—some 
€s out of the city—he was the first at his post in 

© morning. Having the farthest to go, he was the 
‘to leave. He never was afraid to work, and never 

y tated to lend a hand when his own duties were 
for th, Others would go out to restaurants and hotels 
in ma, lunch. He brought his with him and ate it 
4 little closet. For his own pleasure he never left 
nk during business hours. If any of the clerks 
sen to go away he was always ready to take their 
= He could always be found and was prompt at 
stud His spare time was devoted to @n intelligent 
fag his business. As paying teller he was very 
was never snappish or ungentlemanly. 


not irritate him. He overstayed his time to accom- 
modate nien who were belated with their checks. 
As cashier, he is the same genial, agreeable, prompt 
officer that he was in subordinate life. Men disappoint- 
ed in their discounts take a refusal from the cashier 
with a better spirit than they do an accommodation 
from some men. He still keeps up his habits of close 
attention to business, and takes his frugal lunch in his 
closet, as he did when struggling for a position. Those 
who fail in life, or are desiring success, had better look 
at this incident and copy the example. 
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Where is my Receipt ? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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For the Companion. 
NAUGHTY GRETTA.. 

One morning when Gretta Lee got up, she got out 
at the foot of the bed. I am not sure that getting out 
at the foot of the bed makes children cross, but I have 
heard that it does. 

At any rate, Gretta was decidedly cross on this morn- 
ing. And when children begin by being cross in the 
morning, they are pretty sure to go wrong all day. 

Gretta fretted and snarled all the time sister Hattie 
was dressing her; she cried when her face was washed; 
she cried when her hair was combed; and at breakfast 
she cried again because she couldn’t have gingerbread 
with molasses on it! 

Gretta’s mother had gone away to spend a few days 
in the city, and she had left the house in the care of an 
old lady called Aunt Betsey. 

She wasn’t Gretta’s aunt—I don’t know as she was 
any one’s aunt, really and truly, bat every one called 
her Aunt Betsey. When Gretta asked Hattie the rea- 
son, Hattie “‘supposed it was for fun.” 

Now, Aunt Betsey did not love children very well, 
and she soon concluded that Gretta was a little cross 
patch, which wasn’t true, you know; at least not al- 
ways. 

Hattie tried to be gentle and patient, and to keep Fred 
and Gretta out of Aunt Betsey’s way as much as possi- 
ble,—but during the forenoon she was obliged to go to 
the store on an errand and leave Gretta at home. 

While she was gone Gretta went into the dining- 
room and looked about for amusement. There was no 
fire in the stove, and she thought it would be nice to 
play with that awhile. So she tried to open the doors. 

“Come away from that stove, Gretta,” called Aunt 
Betsey. 

“I want to look in,”’ answered Gretta. 

“No, you mustn’t,” returned Aunt Betsey; “there’s 
rats in that stove; they'll bite your fingers.” 

Gretta jumped up and walked off alittle way. She 
was afraid of rats, but she didn’t quite believe Aunt 
Betsey. 

“TI never heard of rats in a stove,”’ she said to her- 
self. “I don’t believe there’s any there.” So present- 
ly she went back and commenced softly to try the doors 
again. It was hard work to open them, but she did it 
at last, and peeped cautiously in. 

“There!” said she, triumphantly, “Aunt Betsey told 
alie! There aint one mite of a rat there.” 

Aunt Betsey heard the stove doors rattling, and now 
she hurried into the room, exclaiming, “Gretta Lee, 
why don’t you mind when you’re spoken to? Aunt 
Betsey’s a-coming with her great hand.” 

Gretta was afraid of Aunt Betsey, she looked so cross. 
So she ran out of doors. She heard Fred whistling in 
the barn, so she went in to see him. He was busy 
making a box. 

Gretta began to handle the tools and pull the box 
about till Fred was quite cross. He took the tools from 
Gretta’s hands and laid them out of her reach. 

“T want to make a box myself,” said she, pouting. 

“You’re a girl; you can’t make a box,” said Fred, 
loftily. 

“I guess I could make one better’n that,” said Gret- 
ta. “It’s real homely.” 

“Then one homely thing is enough in this place,” 
said Fred, picking her up and setting her on the step 
outside. 

“Fred Lee!” exclaimed Gretta, angrily, “I want to 
come back there.”’ 

“You aint good looking, and you can’t come in,” 
sang Fred, shutting the door. 

“Grettie’s a-coming with her great hand,” shouted 
Gretta, trying to imitate Aunt Betsey’s cross looks. 

Hattie, who had just returned, heard her little sis- 
ter’s angry voice, and called her to the house. 

Gretta walked slowly along, looking,very cross. She 
went in through the woodshed, leaving all the doors 
open behind her. 

Run back and shut the doors, dear,” said Hattie, 
“and then come here. I want to tell you something.” 

Gretta did not move. 

“Run quick and shut the doors,” repeated Hattie, 
cheerfuily. ‘ 





Wling, grumbling, unreasonable customers co’ 


“Gretta wants ’em open,” muttered the little gixl. 





“Perhaps some ladies might come in,” suggested 
Hattie, knowing how much Gretta usually liked to 
make things look tidy because “ladies might come.” 

But now she was naughty. 

“T want ladies to see’em open,” she said. 
they’ll smell the swill-pail.”’ 

“Well,” said Hattie, “if you don’t obey me, I shall 
have to tell papa, to-night.” 

Gretta thought a few minutes, and then went back 
and shut the doors. 

After dinner she got very angry with her doll because 
her tiny shoe strings were knotted. She gave her such 
a whipping that Hattie felt obliged to lay Miss Rose 
away till her little mamma could behave herself. 

At night when Gretta went to bed she was very 
sober. 

“What are you thinking about?” asked Hattie, sit- 
ting down beside her. 

“About my actions,” replied Gretta, mournfully. 
“T’ve been naughty ’most all day.” 

“Are you sorry ?” asked Hattie. 

“Yes,” said Gretta. “Won’t you please teil Fred I 
think his box is real handsome?” 

“Yes,” said Hattie, “but now you must say your 
prayer, and I must go.” 

When Gretta had finished, she added a few words of 
her own. “Lord, please bless dear little Gretta, and 
don’t let her get angry and cross again. For Jesus’ 


sake. Amen.” A. 
tests iil 
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NEW BOOKS. 

From Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill, we have “The Golden 
Work,” by the author of “Golden Heart” and “Golden 
Life.” 

This is another volume of the Sabbath school series 
of juvenile religious works. It is a story of life ona 
canal boat—“The Jolly Nancy”—and of a family regi- 
ment in which the four children were officers and the 
parents were the privates. It is written in a very live- 
ly and entertaining style, while underlying the whole 
is a vein of pure gold. 


ETIQUETTE requires that gloves should not be worn 
in the presence of the sovereign, although jt is custom- 
ary to wear the left glove. Under no cirtumstances, 
however, can the retention of the glove on the right 
hand be tolerated. It is an insult that can neither be 
overlooked nor forgiven. 











Sports and Pastimes. 





Everlasting, 


One of the players is 5 ngge vicar. He makes out a list 
of te oad names—as John, &c.—on a slip of paper. This 
he hands to one of the circle of players around him. The 
list contains half as many names as there are players, minus 
the vicar. The player, ne the list, whispers one of 
the names to his neighbor, who, in turn, gives it to his, and 
receives another name. After all the names are given out, 
the vicar receives the list, and calls a name — t; where- 
upon all stop passing, and retain the name which they have 
received, one-half having names, the rest without them. 
The vicar guesses the person having the name before called, 
when, ifthe right one is guessed, he becomes vicar; if not, 
the players continue passing till he calls another name. If 
the vicar calls all the names on the list without guessing 
the right person, he pays a forfeit. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, 





Names of Places in Illinois, Enigmatically 
expressed. 


. A place of exhibition, and a piece of land. 

A color and a shrub. 

A large stone and a natural division of land. 

A girl’s name and a place where people live. 

ye ee of one of the Western States and a large town. 
color. 

The name of a kind of worsted. 

. A boy’s nickname and a weight. 


3. 
We wonder if any of our readers can make sense of the 
following apparent nonsense: 


Not theory glides not towards rule of action twice too a 
Roman coin indefinite article original sinner revolves ideas 
use of the needle pronoun boy’s nickname theatrical per- 
formance. P 


My jirst is something that children do, 
And which is both healthful and pleasing too. 
My second is used on all ships of state, 
And ships that now are all out of date. 
4 whole is a plaything of noted rank, 
hich is used on a green or mossy bank. 


PSH Hr $09O 


HATTIE. 


We are two brothers, born together, who seldom tonch 
the earth, though we often go to the ground; although we 
never eat fodder, buy, sell or barter, we may be said to be 
interested in the corn laws. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a dishonest bankrupt like an honest poor man? 
Because both Swe to get rich. 
Why is an ink-blot like a stupid child? Because it ex- 
hibits ink-opacity. 
What is ev: dy doing at the sametime? Growing old. 
What is the difference between the sun and an egg hatched 
y artificial means? One sets without hatching, the other 
hatches without setting. 
Why are women extravagant in clothes’ Because when 
they buy a new dress they wear it out on the first day. 
at is the difference between a housewife and an editor? 
One sets articles to rights and the other writes articles to 


set. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1 “Round and round, over valley and hill, 
Old roads winding as old roads will.” 
(Round and-Round over-valley-&-hill-old-roads-W in D 
in G-A-sold-road-swill.) 


2. “This paper cannot be omens.” 
3. Ape intention, but undervalued and misunderstood. 
: z ee Lear YEAR. 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Penoils, with Gold Pens, 
These will be given IN ADDITION to a PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, a8 tokens of respect to subscribers 


who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 


lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 


beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 
of a most gratifying Preszenr—if YOU PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen, 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents. 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not ¢o new subscr’- 
bers. 


No person sending, his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Taz Companion and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon asitissecured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number 0 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can; if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of 2 NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 


| aiscontinued. 
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TERMS, 
= The price of the 

Companion is $1.25 a 

year, strictly in ad- 

vanee. 

If payment is de- 
layed after the com- 
mencement of the sub- 
scription year, $1.50 
must invariably be 
paid, 

Papers by Carriers, $1.50 
in advance, 

New subscriptions can 
commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

DiSCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. 

Papers will not be stopped 
until all arrearages are paid. 

Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 

SKETCHES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

EDWARD YOUNG. 

Edward Young, whose fame is due chiefly to his 

“Nicht Thoughts,” now little read but often quoted, 
yas a very different man from either the “vitriolic 
Swift” or the sparkling Pope we last spoke of. 

His father was an eloquent dean, and preached so well 
that he was appointed chaplain to King William and 
(Queen Mary, and the little Edward, who was born in 
1681, was honored by having the queen herself for his 
godmother. 

He was educated at All Souls College, Oxford, and 
though he did not happen to gain any scholarship, Ox- 
ford was certainly proud of him, both as scholar and 
poet; for only two years after he graduated he was ap- 
pointed to speak a Latin oration at the founding of a 
library there. 

Pope says that Young had much of a sublime genius, 
but lacked common sense; and genius without that 
sturdy guide is apt to become mere bombast. 

So he was thought a little weak by his friends, who 
laughed at his foibles, while they atknowledged his tal- 
ent. 

It is said that he was dissipated in his earby days, 
and led a gay, worldly life, under the patronage of a 
notoriously bad man—the duké of Wharton. He may 
have been badly influenced by his profligate friend, but 
it ix also true that he was remarkably well read in the 
bible, and powerful in answering and refuting the argu- 
ments of his skeptical friends. 

Tindal, a noted atheist of those days, used to spend 
much of his time at All Souls, and enjoyed discussing 
points of religious controversy with the young men, 
and this is his testimony : 

“The other boys I can always answer, because I al- 
ways know where they have their arguments, which I 
have heard a thousand times; but that fellow Young is 
continually pestering me with something of his own.” 

Even if Young did try that wicked life, he left it in 
disgust, and to his praise of virtue adds a personal ex- 
perience, which taught him to abhor all forms of vice. 
It makes him, perhaps, a better teacher of morality, 
for as some One says, with great beauty of expression, 
“Experience, like the stern lights of a ship, only illumes 
the paths over which we have passed.” 

Young’s great mistake in life was his desire to gain 
the patronage and friendship of royalty and the nobili- 
ty by fawning flattery; and this miserable ambition 
caused his whole life—and it was a long one—to be a 
series of disappointments and mortifications. 

Thinking, perhaps, that Addison gained his good for- 
tune by a complimentary poem addressed to the king, 
“he hoped to soar to wealth and honor on wings of the 
same kind.” So his first poem was addressed to Queen 
Anne, praising her in a most extravagant and absurd 
manner; and his next “Poem, on the Last Day,” 
dedicated to the queen. 

I believe he gained nothing by his fulsome flattery 
but a pension from her majesty, as the following lines 
seem to prove, in speaking of the court: 

“Whence Gay was banished in disgrace, 
Where Pope will never show his face, 


Where Youny must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves—or /ose his pension.” 


was 


In 1717 he went to Ireland with his patron, the disso- 
lute Wharton, who was then really kind to him, giv- 
ing him much material aid; but afterwards deserted 
him most cruelly and meanly. 

The greater part of Young’s life was spent in an un- 
successful struggle for fame, as a courtier and poet. 
At last he retired, disgusted, weary and misanthropic. 
At the age of fifty he took clerical orders, and passed 
the rest of his days in uneasy retirement, satirizing 
those things he had failed to gain, and to which he ev- 
er looked back with regret, and still making an occa- 
sional effort to satisfy his darling ambition. These 
feelings he tried to hide in his paems by a veil of dig- 
nity and sublime indifference, which fails to deceive 
the careful reader. 

His tirst important work was a satire on “The Love 
of Fame,” which he styles the “universal passion,” as 
he might well do, if he judged the world by his own 
longings. 

This satire, divided into seven epistles, is often strong 
and vigorous, with many keen and happy hits, but he 
was not sutliciently gay, playful or good-natured to 
make it quite satisfactory. As Swift remarked, “‘they 
should either have been more angry or more merry.” 
But they were widely circulated, and brought the au- 
thor more than three thousand pounds. 

Of course the reign of the new monarch was ushered 
in by Young—ever waiting for a favorable moment to 
advance his own claims—by a complimentary poem, 
which he styled “Ocean—an Ode.” King George, in 
his speech when he ascended the throne, had recom- 


mended the encouragement of the seamen, and the anx- 
ious poet and would-be favorite took his cue from this 
circumstance. 

This ode concludes with a “wish,” of which I will 
give you a specimen, quoting one or two of the thirteen 
stanzas, just to show how little we can know of an au- 
thor’s real feelings from what he gives to the world as 
such. The rhymes are very bad. I think the crooked, 
invalid Pope wrote a better pastoral when but a child: 


“OQ may I steal 
Along the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes; 
My friend sincere, 
My judgment clear, 
And gentle business my repose. 


“Prophetic schemes, 
And golden dreams, 
May I, unsanguine, cast away! 
Have what I have, 
And live, not leave, 
Enamored of the present day! 


“My hours my own! 
My faults unknown! 
My chief revenue in content! 
Then leave one beam 
Of honest fame, 
And scorn the labored monument!”’ 
He hoped to be rewarded by a bishopric, but this was 
withheld on the ground of the poet’s extreme devotion 
to retirement, which he had so often expressed! Rath- 
er hard, wasn’t it, for the disappointed man? Nothing 
was left him, after all his efforts, but to ponderin soli- 
tude over the folly of writing romantic stuff in which 
was neither sincerity nor heart. Honesty seems the 
best policy, after all, with poets as well as common 
people. 

In 1730 his college gave him the rectory of Welwyn, 
in Hertfordshire, the only substantial favor he ever re- 
ceived, and that came wnasked, and in May of the next 
year he married a widow, lady Elizabeth Lee, to whom 
and her two children the pogt was tenderly attached. 
This beautiful and lovely lady inspired one of the hap- 
piest and most elegant impromptus ever uttered. 

Dr. Young (we must give him the only title he ever 
gained) was walking in his garden with two ladies, one 
of them Lady Lee. On being called away by a servant 
to speak to a parishioner on some pressing business, he 
was very dhwilling to leave the ladies, and on being al- 
most driven into the house by their gentle violence, he 
thus addressed them : 

“Thus Adam once at God’s command was driven 
From Paradise by angels sent from heaven; 

Like him I go, and yet to go am loth; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, 
Hiis Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.”’ 

His wife died in 1741, and this, with other domestic 
grief, induced him to write the “Night Thoughts,” 
which have been so justly celebrated. 

In them you will find much to admire, and no doubt 
you have quoted from them without being aware of it; 
but his style is so solemn, with a would-be sublimity, 
that too often approaches bombastic unmeaningness, 
and there ‘is such a lack of connection, and sometimes 
of common sense, that you will never be likely to read 
it continuously. 

He has given us many proverbs, although often so 
diffuse and rambling, and the “Night Thoughts” are 
full of quotable lines and couplets very familiar to al- 

“We take no note of time 

But from its loss.”’ 
‘‘All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 
“Love, and love only, is the loan for love.”’ 
“Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow!”’ 
‘And all may do what has by man been done.” 
“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
most every reader. 

His last days, like those of too many of our great 
men, were sad and solitary. He is said to have been 
tyrannized over by a virago of a housekeeper, who drove 
his only son from his door and kept him constantly 
unhappy. , 

He died in 1765, at the age of eighty-four. 

His life was a curious contrast of worldliness and pi- 
ety, luxury and devotion. His affections seemed al- 
ways divided between God and Mammon. Yet we can- 
not fail to find much in his character and writings wor- 
thy of our admiration, and will close this sketch with 
the words of his biographer, Johnson, who says,—“In 
spite of all his defects he was a genius and a poet.” 

KaTE S. 





VARIETY. 





INCIDENT IN A STREET CAR. 


A Boston lady narrates this Bostonincident. Would 
there were more of them: 


Desiring to visit friends residing in the eastern part 
of the city, I availed myself of a seat in a horse car for 
the purpose. It was a bitter, bitter cold December day, 
one of the coldest of the present winter. In the rear of 
the car stood (others were seated) a little girl, pitiful 
and forlorn in appearance. She had seen, probably, 
nine or ten winters of life, but no spring or summer 
time in her short existence. On her head she was wear- 
ing a black hood, a donation, perhaps, from the attic 
of some grandmamma, who has long since passed away 
to the “better land.” A little black shawl was worn 
over the shoulders, that for size and thickness would 
not have been burdensome in summer time. She had 
on a clean but faded calico dress, and shoes about seven 
sizes large,—the open work revealing that some warm 
hose were wanting. She was carrying a small bundle; 
perhaps it contained a little sewing or washing to be 
done by a widowed and invalid mother. 

A short distance from this forlorn little girl was seat- 
ed a middle-aged gentleman, clad in warm beaver cloth 
and furs. Noticing the “little wanderer,” he called 
her, and wrapped his warm cloak about her shivering 
form. After making inquiries relative to her sad his- 
tory, he placed a greenback five in her hand. Sudden- 
ly her little downcast eyes brightened up with joy and 
astonishment, thinking, perhaps, how rejoiced and sur- 
prised her mother would be at the sight of so large a 

ift. 
et cannot give the name now of this Boston gentle- 
man; he will probably be the executor of his own pos- 
sessions. Wouldthere were moresuch. I cannot now 
relate the answers she gave to his inquiries. Perhaps 
her father died a lingering death at Andersdénville, or 
fell on the battle-field, with many others, a sacrifice to 
his country’s freedom. hatever sad event may have 
caused her extreme poverty, our benevolent-hearted 
friend did not, like the Levite, “pass by on the other 
side,” but, good Samaritan-like, alleviated distress. I 
returnéd to my home, feeling that I had been instruct- 





ed, by example, in one of the great moral lessons of 





daily life—to improve present opportunities of doing 
good, remembering the night cometh when no one can 
work. 


+> 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 

There were many heroines among the Union women 
in the South during the rebellion. A Tennessee paper 
gives a sketch of one whose name—Patsy Cole—is very 
much more commonplace than her acts. She is a wid- 
ow above seventy years old, and many stories are told 
of her bravery when bands of rebel guerillas made 
their appearance at her house. At one time a party of 
these outlaws, under Forrest’s command, compelled her 
to give them nearly all the flour and wheat she had in 
the house. What followed is narrated by a writer in 
the Memphis Post: 


In a few days afterward, just as she was sitting down 
to her supper of biscuit—the last of all her flour—up 
rode two guerillas to her door and demanded of her 
where her husband was. She at once replied, with 
earnest emphasis,— 

‘‘He’s dead, or he would be in the Union army!” 

“Where are your boys?” they next demanded. 

“They are alive, thank the Lord, and in the Union 
army!” she quickly answered. 

This was a kind of bravery and loyalty which these 
ruffians were not accustomed to, and i d of its coin- 
manding their respect, as such bold: m a defence- 
less woman would have done if they had not been cow- 
ardly dogs, they became furiously enraged, and swear- 
ing they would shogt her, cocked their revolvers to do 
so. She, without flinching, dared them to the act. 
But seeing they could not intimidate her by threats, 
they took their revenge in another way, by shooting 
her turkey and favorite dog, and greedily eating her 
last morsel of food. 





+> 
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AN ABYSSINIAN FOP. 


The people where we are now halting dress well; they 
seem to be in more comfortable circumstances than 
those nearer the sea. They are, too, of a lighter color, 
many being less dark than mulattoes. The foppish- 
ness of the men principally displays itself in the care 
which they take of their hair. tam a chief having his 
head put in fashionable guise near our commissariat 
stores while he chatted with his friends. A lady squat- 
ted behind him, and having first pulled out his locks, 
divided them with a sharp piece of iron about the size 
of a knitting-needle from the front to the back; then 
about an inch from the parting she made a second, and 
plaited the intervening hair. She formed a third divi- 
sion, and plaited between it and the second, and so on, 
until she had woven the whole of the hair into about 
six plaits, with very straight and distinct divisions be- 
tween them. During the process she occasionally 
dipped her fingers in a pot of butter. To conclude she 
gathered the ends of the braids into a single ball or lit- 
tle chignon at the back of the skull. When finished 
the arrangement of his hair improved greatly the looks 
of the warrior. There is nothing absurd or uncivilized 
in the fashion, but it takes a man three-quarters of an 





. hour to have his crop made up, and he must wear it 


long to allow of the plaiting being properly performed. 
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OWL FIGHT. 


A man in Whitingham, Vt., was, not long since, 
aroused from his bed at night by a disturbance among 
the fowls in his woodshed. Getting a lamp, he went 
out and found a mammoth owl in the act of killing one 
of his hens. He pitched into the owl, and the owl 
pitched into him, and for a little while there was a 
hand-to-hand fight. After several rounds between clubs 
and claws, the man found the owl too much for him. 
He then called up reinforcements in the persons of half- 
a-dozen of his boys, and by use of clubs and brickbats 
they conquered the brave old night prowler, who was 
found to measure five feet from tip to tip of his wings. 





DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 
They have Irish engineers in Russia, one would think, 
from their mode of testing the strength of bridges: 


A bridge was recently erected over the Moskowa 
River, and has just been officially examined. After 
loading it with weights to the amount of about one 
hundred tons, all the people who were witnessing the 
trial were invited to come and stand upon it. They 
did so, and the bridge stood the test, but if it had given 
way, what then? 





LILIPUTIAN STATES. 


It used to be a law in one of the little States of Ger- 
many, hardly so large as many a wheat patch in our 
Western country, that no one should be allowed to en- 
ter upon the territory unless he had money enough to 
enable him to journey across it. One day a traveller 
was stopped with the usual question, to which he re- 
plied that he had no money, but he had a biscuit in his 
pocket,—sufficient provision to last him while he was 
walking across the country. 


—+o+ —____ 


A GENTLEMAN at a musical party asked a friend, in 
a whisper, ‘‘How shall I stir the fire without interrupt- 
ing _ music?” “Between the bars,” replied the 
riend. 


A LITTLE boy, who was so foolhardy as to try how 
many times he could run across the railroad track be- 
fore the train came up, was crushed to death under the 
wheels. 

THE letter “‘S” is said to be as good as a sewing-ma- 
chine, because it makes needles needless. 


A SAILOR’S directions to the dentist: “Haul out the 
aftermost grinder aloft on the starboard quarter.” / 





——== 
OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. 
DIKES AND DITCHES; 
Or, YOUNG AMERIOA IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUty 
being the Fourth Volume of 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


l6mo. Illustrated by Thomas Nast................ $150 





Also, to be published immediately, 
Dotty Dimple at Home. 


By Sopniz May, author of “Dotty Dimple at her Grand 


mot 
er's,’’ “Little Prudy Stories,’ &c. 24mo. ma 


Illustrated. 5c 


Upside Down; or, Will and Work. 


By Rosa Ansort, author of ‘Jack of all Trades,"’ &. 


l ™ 
Illustrated. $1 00. — 


The Cruise of the Dashaway; 


Or, KaTy Putnam's VoracGeE. 


By May Mannery, author of 
“Climbing the Rope,’ &c. 


lémo. Illustrated. $1 00. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Red Cross; or, Young America in England and 
Wales. By Oliver Optic. lé6mo. Illustrated. $1 5). 


Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young Ameria 
in Ireland and Scotland. By Oliver Optic. l6mo. Ill. 8159, 


Outward Bound; or, Young America A fiat, 
By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 





Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


22—tf 149 Washington Street, Boston. 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


I. The Butterfly Hunters. 


By HELEN S. CoNANT. 
Small quarto. With Illustrations. $1 50. 
A fascinating book for yonng folks,—containing, in the form 
of a delightful story, a great deal of curious information about 
butterflies, and having numerous illustrations of specimens 
caught by the little hunters. 


1 Vol. 


Il. Farming for Boys. 


By the author of ‘*fen Acres Enough."’ 
Illustrated. $150. 


Some of the papers ie this charming volume have appeared in 
“Our YOUNG Fors, winning great favor by their good sense 
and valuable practical suggestions. The greater part of the book 
isnew; and the whole, profusely illustrated, forms one of the 
most attractive and useful of books for boys. 


lvol. Small quarto. » 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
priee, by the Publishers. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


22—lw 





NOW READY. 


JACK ARCOMBE. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 


Author ot ‘Culm Rock,"’ “Dora Deene,"’ &c. 


This is the fourth volume of the popular Series of Books 


called 
SRAINFORD SERIES.” 


PEROS POT VENTER, ..-  cccccccssesesecacsecestveccecsooed $1 50 
The other volumes are: 
GILBERT STARR AND HIS LESSONS, 
GILBERT'S LAST SUMMER AT RAINFORD, and 
WILL ROOD'S FRIENDSHIP. 


All finely illustrated and put up in a neat box. Sold sepa- 
rately or together. 


Those who have heretofore read the books of this author will 
not want to go without reading this series. The characters set 
forth are so naturally drawn, so manly and so upright, that they 
cannot fail to interest, profit and instruct the reader. 


Parents should procure for their children this set of books at 
once. 


For sale by all the Booksellers. 


Published by 
A. F. GRAVES, 20 Cornhill, Boston. 





BOYS WANT IT! 
GIRLS LIKE IT! 
OLD FOLKS PRIZE IT! 
As it is always fresh without being sensational. 


Six HcnpDRED PaGEs FOR $1 50. 
The Cheapest and Best Juvenile Magizane is the 


Schoolmate. 
For specimen copy send three cent stamp. Club rates most 


liberal. ‘ 
JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher. 


2—2w BOSTON, MASS. 





Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the **Elastic 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the clot 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents = 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from wen 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO. 
Peer Pa., or Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do net be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or 0 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap ™* 
chine manufactured. 21-4" 





CYRUS W. FIELD laid the Atlantic cable and insured bs 
success of the great enterprise. Dr. J. W. Poland's Hume 
Doctor lays the foundation for health and strength by pur iw 
the blood. Sold by all druggists. 2 
—— 


FEW PEOPLE unacquainted with physiological chemist? 
are aware of the quantity of iron in the blood, but all should 
know the importance of keeping up the supply, for debility, dir 
ease and death are sure to follow when the quantity becomes 
reduced too much. The Peruvian Syrup (a protoxide of Iron) 
=~ this vital element, and has cured many chronic diseases 








MANY SUFFER rather than take nauseous medicines. Al 
who suffer from coughs, colds, irritation of the bronchial tabé 
or tendency to ption, will find in Dr. Wistar's Balse™ 
of Wild Cherry a remedy as agreeable to the palate as effectus! 
in removing disease. The Balsam is a pleasant remedy; tee 
safe remedy ; it isa powerful remedy ; it is a speedy remedy+ 
isa remedy that cures. a 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS should be cured, as they “a 
be by a few doses of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. 








2 





SPITTING OF BLOOD, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitt, 





use of 
Coughs, and all Pulmonary ‘Affections, are cured by the 
White Pine Compound. aeiw 
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